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Post-secondary education is effected in every country through- the daily 
operation of certain^ fprms of organization (universities , teaqher colleges, 
technical institutes, research centers) .and types of control (personal dprai-. 
nation, coUegial rule, bureaucratic hierarchy, trustee supervision). As . 
the forms and types develop historically, they ate both embedded in the 
larger educational structure an4 linked to organized groups outside of edu- 
cation. Acquiring a fundamental momentum that carries them into the future, 

* . • / 
the fixed forms se,t the^ terms of reform: '*the direction which a reaction ' 

> / ' ^ 

assumes ^s dctemine(t by the. direction of the forces Against which it reacts: 

the reformer is as much indebted to his environmertt/as the conservative^' 

(Rashdall, 1936, .Volume I, p. 166). Following /his perspective, we grasp 

the underpinnings of current practice by stud/ing the historical prod^uction 

of the present -educational structtire. Ne SQrise better the possibilities of 

success- for propbsed reforms as 'we trecdfne iwarc of the embeddcdness^ and 

relatedness of the involved forms aind th^ir characteristic drift arid momentum. 
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Appropriate research becomes a combination of ofganizatiohal and historic^il 
analysis that centers on the' evolution of types of institutions and the 
provincial and national- systems jthat embrace them, ' 
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. _ THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL TYPES 

" . *. 

Three analytical problem^ may posed for fb» educational structure of 

t r 

, a natiqn:, (I)^why did certain; forms that now compri^se the .structure origi- 
natef* (2) once each -form was initiated, why did it then persist into the 
present, somtimes even, end^xing over centuries of marked tumoil and change? 
/ "(Stinchcombe, 1965, pp. 153-169) (3) extending question ona, how did . 

- „ i earlier forms condition latpr ones as they 'emerged? Several guiding ideas , 
can established before turning to specific cases^of modem ♦academic 
Structures. 

' For "a major type of organization to oci'ginate, there mpst be a domain 
*of work into which it can squeeze, a territory .within organized society na 
longer ^effectively monopolized by precceding types. Tlien, which particuldfr 
forms are invented or adopted depends greatly on the existing socia^l tech- 
nology. Men m^y dream of many alternative ways of organizing but the ones 
]tHat can be put -into action%nd made to survive need a minimal fit to the 
retal world; th€^re must be an open domain and they muit be able to draw I 

\ resources, personnel,- and clientele by serving one or more interests. ^ Com- 
monly, a new fotm initiated in the open domain *of one sector of- society is 
borrowed from another part of the same so-ciety and- adapted to its new home. 

* Or, a similar prdcdss may take place at the level of whole societies, as 

• ^ 



nationis borrow forms from one another and%try to adapt them to local ^condi- 

tions. 'Rie origin-of the university in the twelfth to fourteenth ccntuHies 

is the gr oaf case of such phenomena in_academic organization. Ah opj&n 

domain was toade possible by- the inability of cathedral schools and monas- 

* 

taries and other existing forms' that handle advanced learning to service 
the societal nee?d for more lawyers, doctors, and admiilistyators for state 
an^hurch, and the growing need of scholars themselves to iollcctively' 



c/tivo wSifare,. In 



systematize- their/ivork* and to look out for their colle 
•the opening thatJinvlted invention, the university began as a guiJd, or 



mor^ accvirately i coafederation of guilds; the^guild was then th* common 
form, for .the orgiinizaticfrt of work, in, the cities {Rashdall> 1936 

♦ 

Haskins, 1957; Baldwin and Goldthwaite, 1972; Thxupp, 1968). Instructors, . 
and in some cases ♦students, borrowed this fonrm as a way of collcetively 
implementing a ccmon. interest; through acquiring certain rights and pri-^ • 
vilege6, establishing self-govemraept , and developing m^ans of defepse 
against adverse actions of other groups. Control by private trustees was' • 
not then an option, even though municipal boards were sometimes created as 
a toT^ ot public supervision, since ncith-er the legal nor the social under- 
pinnings of trustees'hip had yet appeared ► Npr was bureaucra^tic gqvcmaricp 
a reliable alternative, at a time when central control over local factions 
was' so problematic. Yhus,*even when the fornval initiation of a university 
was at the pleasure of a king or a pope, he* either, chartered a group as a 
recognized guil<l or soon found the'' academicians^ 3rif ting into the guild 
style of self-regul(ition in which a group of Masters jointly controlled a 
territory of work, el'ected one^^f their own as head, took oaths of obcdirtice 
and fealty, and individually exercised, in smaller domains, personal control 



over 'Qurneymen and apprentices'. In cojiparison to the conditions of lat;er*>^ 

centtnries that encouraged other option^, the extensive fragmentation, of 

operative authority characteristic of the late nredieVal period encouraged 

efforts in occupational home-rule by those who wanted, to^ teach and l^api 

advanced bodies of knowledge. The guild form became the f^rst organizational 

base for»*the idea of the university, a foundation that Kas endured for cen- 

turies and still appears in modem higher education (%eeves, 1970; Ashby, 
• • * . % ' 

1974; Clark, 1976). ' ' ' * . 

• Viliatever the conditions and choices that 'gave-^ise to certain forms, 
the more intriguing questions a^e found in the capacity of *types to persist, 
often w^th reiTiarkably little c^nge in basic structural characterist^ics 
Stinchcor?.be h^s shown, for econoiriic organization in the United States, that 
"structural characteristics of a type of organization tend to persist, and 
consequently there is a strong correlation between the' age at which industries 
werte developed' and their structure at the present time" (Stinchcombe,^ 1965, 
p. 159). E'ersistence may be rooted in apparent effectiveness: ? given fom 
seems to remain a more efficient to^L than its possible .competitors. Or^^ ♦ 
persistence may stem from lack of competitiorTi the form in question never 
has to face an open battle 'against oth^r fQjms that nay indeed be equally 'or 
more effective. Types of colleges and universities^ as well as specific* 
institutions, clearly develop protected nich^* in the ecology of higher edu- 
cation, con'trolled domains where competitive or predator forms cannot 
ef/pct'ively get at th^m. Public sponsorship so often offers better guaran- 
tees of survival than does/private support, since public authorities usually 
gxant monopolies or quasi-monjDpolies of fomctions ancf territories to their 
Agencies. A ser of nationally-supported public universities may become a ^ • 



sunk cosV in a state ^budget that realistically can be^only marginally'^ 

> - •» • 

adjusted from, year to year/ an entrenched sector that^then amounts.tb a site,^ 

'* - , . ^ ' ' 

shielded f rqm ,the performance of other types of or^ai^izatibns. ^ ^ 

The third, and probably *the most important, .source of persistence is 

the set of sociological forces that turn organizational tools into ends in . 

'themselves, organisations into social institutions. Certain ways gf carrying 
out a social task become traditionalizcd, ma.de k matter of common 'habit. In 
some coantrios, the prpfe^sor habitually le^ures to large numbers, while in 
others he tu^ors> a few; in some structure's^ he ii full-time, while in others 
his university duties are regularly .only" a part-time commitment.^ The 
established w^y becomes the unconscipusly assumed and valued way. ^IsO, par- 
ticipants beconre interested, personally and jointly, in perpetuating a form 
that series and protects them, ^nd that interest become vested as core 
values of the organtzation recognize that certain participants have .certain 
legitimate rights. Additioftally , appropriate ideology develops, justifying 
the tradtionalized ways and the vested interests*. These sociological forces 
of tradition, vested interest^ and'ideoipgy--the iVitemal forces of institu- 
tion-building-'-are at the heart of org^ization'al persistence. They -help to 
fix public definitions of what* forms are naturally appropriate and to estab- 
lish the ecological ^v^Che that protects against possible corapptitor*. -They^ 
ar^ basi^ to the stubborn capacity of colleges and unjrversities to survive , 
allotypes of pressures, including t}io efforts of powerful reformers,, and tck 
project their own ways, arid molds of or^nization ipto the future.. 

Earlier forms condition later forms in atjleast two ^ 
important ways. First, the earlier forms ^V^e genial expectations of , 

•What/is the right and valuable way.. In the countries "vhere the y ^ • 



■ ■ • ■ ,• . ■ r 

universityMias bQcn virtually the sole" form of higher '^Jdncatiofi far. cen- 

turies^' the general public as well as^edutators have gijfeat difficuify in 

acteptiivg. such* possible n^w forms as the tv/o.-year college or the separate 

teacher-tracing enterprise. Second, the earlier form of forms sit astride 

' ' •* . 

much if not all^of the organizatioflal domaia. iAfty new form has to find a 

viable niche either by taking up a tasJc no one else wants, or by occupying 

new desirable ground on the border of the old terrain, "or by successfully 
• - * * 

invading territory that is a'lre^idy occupied. In short, the old forms opera 
tionally define the division oftJabor ainong -enterprises int;p which the i\cw 
forms w'ill need, to fit or* will have to struggle 'to adjust. The common^*' 
result i'S a power struggle in which victory for^thcnew^ form is by ftp means 
guaranteed* It may secure' only, a fnarginal position. For- exaj^plc, schools- 
for adults and ev^cnin^ divisions that provide adult education have been 
institutionalized in the>.llnifed States in the twentieth century *at the mar- 
•gin of larger enterprises, public s'chool .systems apd universities, whose 
priraar)' commitinents lie in the education of 'the young. The idea of adult 
education has had widespread support but supporting un^ts typically end up 
in a precarious position. A mdte central location may yet be achieved 

in the last quarter of this century, aided by such new ideologies as^that 

J ' 

of recurrent education^ but the fate of the' idea is dependeirt on the organ- 
context ind the wisdom cff supporters in lleve loping appropriate, 
izationalykforrns and maneuvering thps.e forms yi an organizational con^est^. 

. ^ • ' . 

A new form may also be^defeated and eliminated fro^ the scene. For 

example,' the four- year community college in the United' States, cove.rihg ' 



the last two years of secondary education and Jhe first two years of' 
tQrtiar/ educsftion, was a promising Educational movement in 



The superstructure of public acbj^jjj^i^ati^ was Also initiatccl almost simul- 
taneously, as'city-states and o the temporal authoritieV^attcniJ^tc^d to regu- 
Late th'e academic bodies/ but it developed genuine sftfcngth only later as 
the national state emerged and' strengthened itself by leaning to uscf modem 
means of administration. In one country after another, nation-hwildijig meant 
the encapsulation of hiaher eduqation in a' public bureau. There was-e'ithejr 
the nationalization'of higher educati-iSn iii which all or 'nearly afl units 
were placed under oi^e or more ministries of the 'national government, c.g#, . 
in France especially after Napoleon, in\{taly after xin^if ication in 1870; gr, 
there was strengthened public control at a sub-national levei, as in Germany, 
where the universities became located vUthin a bureau Land government. ^ 
•In each case, iq cither' thp -Rational or the foderal var-iant, ;the struct^e 
came to express two sals of* interests: . tho^e of §enior profeSsors and those 
of ministerial officials* ■ » 

Mg^timportaht, the emerging governmental frameworks did not have his- 

* 

torical primacy but ^ad to embrace existing^aculties and universilics which 
had retained guijtd^roperties . The profe'ssor holding a C^air was- a direct 
<hjscendant of the guild- Master of old, possessing lifpjlong ap^ointmcfft/ . ^ 
exercising consideraWle pej-sonal donftnation over^assis^ts and. student^, 
and, ■tog:cther with other Cf^lrholders, exorcising a consiklerable monopoly' in 
depi'ding^ what would bo done within the University and such major sub-units 
as'the Faculty and' the Institute,, particularly in determining membership in 
the teaching staff and in' what woul'd be taught. THus, guild authority was 
maintained, in a combination of personal and «Dllegial ^rulership, while 
faculty 'units moved, from 'the general status of being voluntary associations 
to being parts of. govonunental bureaus (Clark, 1976). 'The vnders true ture 
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the late 1940s ancf earl/ l^SOs, capturing eighf Iqpations in California-, 

the state that led the nation in the development of community collcp,e's. 

Howev,er, tKgit particular fefonn soon peaked and then quickly fell .from 

flavor as countertforces were brought to bear: ainong other resistances, the 

thousands 9f senior high scht)ols of the'cbuntry were -not about to give away 

their upper two years. The organizational ecology of American higher edu- 

cation ptoved to have ar.ple room for .the tw^year community college, as \ 

kay part of struc lura jb-^^justment to mass higher education, but not fbr'a •« ^ 

^ -7: \ , ' 7 ^ * . 

four-year version- thatVould cut sharply into the jurisdiction o'f est^b- ♦ 

lished^forns of secondary education and would realign the ^ec#y institu- 

tionalized boundSYy between the understcx^d territories of secondary and 

'htgher education. , • * . ^ ♦ 

'^hese ^Aiiding questions and conceptions may be applied to, con- 
temporary systems of higj^ier education. Simplifyin^g considerably, we review 
the developnent of ^ the European mod^^of acjfdemic organiption which, occurred^ 
first in 'time and remained domirtant ui\til well into the twentieth century. 

* We Xhcrr turn to the British variation on ^hat.mode", a liiode-l which also has 
had a world-wide import, and finally to t^e special patterns- foMd in the 
United States.' 

• ' ■ TIIE EUROPEAN- 



The ceneral modern structure of adademic orgkniiation on. the Continent 
« ' ' \ . ^ ^ 

^ can be' characterize^ as a combination of faculty guild and staje Dureaucra(cy 

Each of those forms has had a long history.' As indicated earlier, the under 

structure of 'giiild-like faculty clusters originated in\tji« mediev^al period.^ 



^CJl 



toi) tinued* to effect iy-ely vest the internists of senior ;faqjlty, ^own to the 

point of peivsonal privilege .jind, at tiroes, *semi -hereditary rights. - Tradi- 

tiV)nalizeT.'Ways and ^ expectations, -4g^e^6pe<l^*^^ since Jhc - ,^ 

twfflfth-ceatury beginning^ in ^olojn^i and Paris, and appropriate ideoloj^ies 

>/er« never rtard to\find. , Indeed,' the leading educational ideals of tKe ,^ 

nineteenth century, those of the German resea^icK-cehtered university, ^-gave 

a modefn rational? to rule by prof^essors While allowing for a ministerial 

1800 and 1830 



fraiiiework, the reforms worked out in Geril!an)fc betw&en ^ highlighted the 
necessity of freedom 'in rt^rch and teaching if »scientifife progress and 
i^ational advairde were' to be served/ The apparent^ success orf Genpan a^iade^iTiic 
science during; the' rest of the century gave%orld*wi|jie credence to Chair^ 
based, org'anization i'n which the , prerogatives, ahd especially the autbnojrty ofj _ 

" ^ ^ ' ^ * ^ ° V 

the iiulividuaX professor and small clusters of professors were cbntral^ 

The ideals we.re congruent wit^h baronial acadcmLp power and exten^ve Jcol- \ 

Icctive self-rule.' 

Guild organization ^^at combined personal and collegifl rulership largely 
withered !away in industry and commerce during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
certtury, defeated competitively by capitalistic ^^cies of production, as 
emphasized^by Marx, that to^^ a bureaucratic form, as-stressed -by Weber (Marx, . 
1965; Weber, 1550)/ Elements' of guild organization clearly still lappear in 
modes^craft unions and professional associatiq^s, with the question of c6n- . 
IjLnuity between the old guilds and^the new forms remaining unanswered in ' ^ 
histoi^ical inquiry '(Thrupp, 1968) » Biit the e|>tr|preneur and the factory did 
not penetrate the arei^as of Cbntinental Kigher education, nor, i 



thc-rcalms of sta*te activity and public administration in which 



n general, 
there^was no 



profit-seeking* activity.' As a result— a crucial matter in the development 



of higher- educa^tion-- the guild-like university never had to face this -com- 
petitive forfa. ThenV'as provincial and national states laid down their 
^administrative superstructures, bureaucratic^ forms were strengthened but 
generally remained incomplete .in ;.mplementin*g control over the deeply-rooted 
% ' ttcadomic niJilds. Ministrioa ostoblishcJ national rules in such policy, sec- . 
. .tprS as budget;' admission f curriculum,s, and' personnel, but o.ther than. under 
(^Qcasroi>al authorrtarian sui^pression, no, one would xhecV up on cpnfpi*mity* - , 
.to ''the rales since inspector generals .would improperly invade the rights of 
professors to fxeedom of teaching aad- research. Extensive rule-makinp 
couf)l(^ wi,th weak rule^ enfoflicment ahd much rule'cvasion became character- • 
istic of "burca'acratid* systems of highef education^ As *Chairholding- pro- 
fessors became protected civil seifvants, their right to rule also generally* 
becar*e enacted into state law and codified in state administration and 
hence the rules of the state were often even turned to the 'strengthening of 
personal rule'rship and collegial monopoly at the operating levels'. In this 

s^tting^ administration at tlie level of the university had luttl^e chance to* 

* ' ' * ' \ ' . 

develop, The professors did not want'it^ the Ministry took care of over- 

head services; and the ''administrative direotors'^'and other fil^ld ag^ent.^ of 

^ ^ ' ' ' / i I 

the Ministry located at the un^.Yersities generally had little livera^e on 

^ :^ • ^ : ; > . 

^ the professors and their eleated deans and rectors. . * « ^ ^ " 

In cross-national perspective, the common Con.tinental cfimbinatiqn of . 
, fdculty g^ild and 'nattional' ministry may be seen as a structure that minimizes 

* - . - * 

institutional competition aiW the play of market forces, .Such nationalized 
structures as thosfe of France and lt^ly have attempted to achTSVe equity J)y 
, administratively equating -ins tit^utiyons : the university' degree is an award 
of the national system and not of the individual institut4Qn, and to study^ 



law at oixe university is formally equal to* 'studying law at anpthef. Faculty 

are appointed within a single national personnel^ system, ^and .promoti^ in>/ 

vSlves movement- frOm one civil service categoj^y of rank and pay to another. 

^n'itary standards damp the incentives for the separate institutions to better 

themselves, by competing fox*'talent and emphasizing distinctive aj^proachcs. 

And the unitary approach has had the great unanticipated consequence of 

^, , ^ . ^ ' . " 

-inducing faculty Inembers t;o transport their guild foims of authority, ori- - 

ginally. meant and still appropriate for small-scale organization^ to the 

K large-scale oi^ganizatio;^ of national systems, or, in Germany ,\t^^,^ub-nation'al 

but still complex level, in order to protect themselves agairist pcrliticians 

and bureaucrats . Central offices become permeated with and often captured 

by coiraittees^of senior pVofessors' that are simultaneously cases of collegial V. 

vrule and national academic oligarchy: The guild as much as the bureaucracy. 

prefers closed inonopoly of a .domain of work.- ^ 

' . ' -U . * * * 

The historical prbductidn of modem academic organization on the Conti- 
nent thus led gradually to the error of excessive order, with institutions ^ 

-inclined toward* unity and uniformity^- New forces, new plans, and new organi- 
zational forms have had great difficulty in penetrating sucH structures. As 

^ a resultf the main thrust .of reform in recent decades has been ^ncreasingJy 
against nationar neatness. As these'systems haye attempted to <^^e f rom 
elite to mass higher education, i/i a setting of the modern complex economy, 
they have had to face more heterogeneous consumer and manpower demands, thus 
giving them the problem of creating diverse programs and approa(jhes in struc- 
tures that are organically uncomfortable with planned as well as unplanned 
diversity. Adaptiveness then becomes a* very greaj problem: neither the 
deliberate actions of 'planners nor the unplanned interaction of competitive 

' - . ' ' 
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institutions is a powerful forte compared to the instituti6i(ia4i2cd strength 
of academic oligarchs wd ministerial bureaucrats. Major efforts in^eform 
m^y be njpunted.pcc;;^iondlly by central edict, under such special conditions ^ 
of crisis and regime as existed inM^rancQ in 1968, But such efforts prob- 
abl^ have lasting impact only as they disperse control and otherwise open 
up the domains long monopolized by the old forni?. This may possibly "be done 
by central edict^;with the commander officialTy disbanding some old units 
and turning "the— troops loose to experiment and regroup. » The French post-1968 
reform, officially disbanding ''Faculties" and allowing instructors to regroup 
in new units of education and research (UERs), has mov^ in this direction, 
A more basic hope of reform in, the nationalized system!^* lies in'*the broader 
effort in many cquntries^to regionalize government, A general^ shift toward 
a decentralization of government and a deconcqntration of ajdministrat^ion 
would increase regional and local influences on the character of educational 
forms ^and admit more institutional competitiorf,. 

The BRITISH MODE 

The British mode of acadeillplj. organization has Also been historically 
rooted in a substructure of guilds, but the natiire of the superstructure has 
caupd a quite different combination of interests than those vested in the', 
European irib^e. The state bureaucracy has had a lesser hand.(Ashby, 1966; 
Reeves, 197^; Halsey and Trow, 1971; Moodie and Eustace, 1974). As chartered 
corporations composediof chartered colleges that could and did accumulate 
their ^own enA)wment,, Oxfbrd and Cambridge, dating from the thirteenth century, 
dov.cloped extensive autonomy from the controls of local ^nd national depart-' 
5nohts-6f govcfrpment. The four Scattish univer3ities--5t. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Abcr^cn ^and Edinburgh--originating in the fift^ianth and. sixteenth centuries, 
also were rooted outside the governmental bureaucracy. In the nineteenth ' 



century, after six centuries of an Oxbridge monopoly ,^Cnglai)d developed 
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civic universities in sych industrial cities as >Ianchester and Birmingham 
and % unique academic holding company for ti\Q,pation and the Empire,^ in the 
form of the University of Londonj which had affiliated coTleges in In^ia 
and Ceylon, Africa and the Vjfest i«dies"as well as in England^. Again, the* 
mechanism of a chart ered.autoiilimpus. corporation was used, rather than the 
Continental dt^vice of placing the university inside oi a governmental -bureau 
and teachers 'ins*j.jde- the civil sl^r^ce. Autonomy meant that each institution 
was^rcc to admit i^s own students^ arrgnge^j ^ Own^ courses, hire its own 
faculty, o\^ its own propei%y, Irfr^ely raise its own income, and pay its 
own bills, ' \^ . 

Guild control flourished in i;^s British pattern of remote. state super- 
vision, especially in the two oldest universities whose historical primacy 
and towering prestif,o have subtly defiifcd for all other universities a 
British styirc of academic Control. Immensely elaborate and only partly 
codified rules and nofms of personal privilege and collegial hegemony 
developed in ^ web of chairs^^epartments, faculties, colleges-wi thin- 
universities, senates, councils, and courts. But within the autvomy gained 
by the individual universityy guiW authority was not the only ^orm of ; 

authority. Especially outside of Oj^ford .and Cambridge, la/mcn have been 
ft 

systematically included in 2in upper tier of academic government , (the **Coi3t|Vci<^") 
and a^kcy administrative post has been pr6vide4 in the-|orm of the Vice- 
Chancellorship. These participants h^ve not been completely dependent on th| 
professors, nor have they operated .as functionaries -of tjie state. [lespof\sii?le 
for tl* ^welfare of the ^institution as a whole, especially the Vice-Chancellor, 
their role mandates have heljcd tilt the guild interests of the professors 



toward a sense of corporate identity* ^ , ' * 

In short, compared to academic prR^^i zation on the Continent, the 
British institutions have been responsible'for their own administration and 
,have evolved sevefa,!- forms of participation that .responsibility. Bureau-' 

craticand trustee principles .^^T' Authority have had a local role a major 

~ • *» * - 

role compared t?o the Continent, a minor one when ^compared, to academic struc- 
tute in the United States. wi^lT'the forms appjropri ate . for those principles 
interfiled with the old autocratic dnd collegial rights of the professoriate. 
Compared to th^^ tdp-bottom concentration of sources of power found in ,the 
European systems', the Briflsh mode has a weaker top but^a s'trcngthened mid- 
dle/' The crucial test has been that the faculty 'clusters have had to relate 
primarily to administrators and laymen who' hold university-level responsi- 
bilitias rather than to officials who are directly a part of a bureau of 
government. 

T^ofessorial control excrci^d across autonomous institutions has also 
been sObtly elaborate in Britain, more so than in the Uitited States, The 
"practice of ''external examiners," in which students are tested by 'j^rofessors 
from^othcr institutions (and hence in which their own teachers are indirectly 
and informally assessed), has provided much linkage among institutions. When 
"^such in^ter-visitations become ijkndard; a whole "interorganizational field" 
that is not deliberately administet^ed may at the same time be well-organized 
and Brought to common practice .by mutual tacit* agreement, a set of norms 
about acceptable behavior "grounded** in a basic cons-ensus (Warren, Rose, and 
Bergunder, 1974). Such controls that are elaborated fr<|^ the bdttom-up can 
be more 'compelling than, thp formal regulations of national systems. Their 
great play in Britain helj^s to expl&in (a) why that country apparently had 
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a system long bcforp it. had a formal system;* and (b) why uniform practice 
and common commitment to certain standards might possibly obtain more in a ^ • 
set of tiutonomous institutions than in a nationalized administrative frame- 
work. CoUegial prpssure can be more cohesive than bureaucratic pressure, 

amoTig institutions as well as between them. . ' > • 

• individual universities from state -^supervision, 
,Th« autonomy of nas been so strongly rooted in Britain that wc 

can- speak of th'e bottom controlling t^e top of the national "system" until 
World War II, The University Grants Committee, , created in 19ifir as aV^y of 
furdpeiing increasing ailfeunts of government money to the universities, has 
bc^ a g^up of university 'professors who received money directly from the 
Bri^isW Treasurer and doled 'out lumped^ sums .to the individual universities. 
ij "buffer" mechanism becairie^ heralded -intemationaUy as an excellent way 
" of presenting institutional autonorry^ as formerly independent organizations' 
^becama parts of an emerging national system.^ It was also, of course, a 
grand case of national academic oligarchy, one, in which com^^itment to high 
Standards of traditional pdrformance became institutionalized. But increas- 
ingly during^ the 1950s and ^he 19^60s, growing national financial support has 
meant more direction from the top. The University Grants Conynittee lost its* 
owm autonomous position in the late 1960s as it was placed under the national 
Department of Education and Science. The Department "has become a more forrai- 
• dable instrument of^ government policy; for example, willing and able to puinp 
monies into a non-university sect<^i^^ the apparent expense of the univer- 
sities, particularly the^older ones that appear to be expensive bastions of 
privilege. The Department* and the UGC now operate a^olicy' centers in a 

'^ationaf system, selecting directions of effort, determining salary scales, - 
and ^stablishint^ guidelines . ^ * 

that encourage so^e universities nets to do certain things they woujd have 

■, ' lb - ■ 



done if left to their own initiatives. In these respects, the British hav& 

moved toward the Continehtal mode in which, nearly all units oi hifiher educa- ^ 

tion fall under a national bureau. Tradiiio"naliz^ autonomy remains a force^ 

of fragmentation tWtt resists vthis nationalizing movement; but, at Ihc same 

time, the movement into ^ natiomal mold. is coming about at. a time when the 

central government has (a) ftoden\ means 'of .administration f o'r, 6xactins inte- 

•• ■ ■ expenses 

gyration, ^(b) ,a compelling economic- need to conserve ^ in.sL high^cost 

■ * * ' e ' - ' - ' ' • ' ^ 

seetor, and (c) at least- some of the tine, the ideological inclination to 

eliminate private enteijrises* and to seek equality, and "equity through the 

adfninistrativc arms o^ th6 central st'atpr' In . a system in which there has 

been much voluntary convergence, centering-in emulition of the. academic styles 

of Oxford -and Cambridge and the subtle linkages forged b^ extcma^l' examiners, 

there has been add e<i much induced conv6rgenpe through nationalized administra^ 

• •V ^ 

tion. K . \. f 

^ ^ - 

THE AMERICAN MODE . ' • 



ft 

the general modern structure of academic organ-ization in the United 
.States' is a' confusing mixtuVe of forms of organization and. t)Tes of authority, 
a unique combination that has resulted' from the conditions under which. dif- 
ferent sectors have emerged, the ways in which interests became vested, and 
the impact of earlier f<^rms .on later'ones.. The first institutional type to 
emerge was n^t the university .' as in Europe and Bri-^taiiT. but the small col- 
lege now known as the private liberal arts college. That form was organized 

^ - ' ■ ' • ■■ 
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^ftdm the^p^'dovm; as Protestant sef(fs in the colonial period set oip boards 
of raaria^crs, drawn ptiniarily from outside .academic life and from outside 
governmental authority, to hire and fire teachers, appoint and dismiss a 
president, and otherwise bS xespc^Wsible for the enterprise (Ilofstadter and 
Meticger, 195S) . Tiru^too authority thus cam© first, before either odrainistra- 
tive or faculty authority, a way of governing that l^ter became habi^al 
even in the public sector. There was little or no sense of cra$t apd no 
guiid organization on the part of either faculty or students. These small 
"private'' colleges multiplied rapidly in the westward expansion of the tiino- 
teenth century, especially under the spur of zealous denominational competi- 
tion. And w^ile some decades saw high^institutional deathrates as weli as'v 
high birthrates, in this voluntary-association fom of higher ^ucation that 
was without a state-supported niche, some nine hundred^of them w'ere in *. 
existence by 1900, witJi the sector as a wholc^irmly fixed in the educational 
structure of the country. • • ' ^ 

By that time, several other sectors had emerged, cdnditioncd by the 
exist-ence and nature of the college. The university came late to America: 

the first newly-estabtished university; Johns Hopkins, dates only fro^n 1876; 

.... • - f ^ 

other institutions evoJ^d from college to university, wi^, Yale developing 

''graduate work" in tlje 1850s z^^d awarding the first American Ph.D. in 1861 

and Han'ard establishing a graduate department in the 1870s. With others 

soon newly organized or following a similar evolution, a major prestigeful * 

^ctor of private universities was well in place by the ^tum of the'century. 

At the same time, a sector of public universitie*s was also emerging. • Th^ 

« - * ^ 1.' , 

first universities supported by the governments oi the i,ndividual states . 

date -from the ITSOs ^Jid ,1790s, but it was not until aiker the Civil K'ar and 

• TV - ' 
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A. 

. 'f^watd the end of the nineteenth "century that they developed full form, * 

partly due to. the stfengthcned resources provided the states by the national 

' government through the famous land-grant Legislatibn of the Morrill Acts 

— * - (Hofstadter'asia Mctzger, 195S; Veysey, 196S; Storr, i953). ^""^ 

The coming of the. university., after th4 irtstitutidnalization of tho, . 

foi^ycar college, meant- a two-tier structure:, advanced specialization was* 

handled as graduate^ work and ^profe^sgibnal'-Schcfal training, a distinctive com- 

^ .)\onent of the university, by'placing it on top of the colfege structure. If ^ 

the GeriTian university had been borrowed in its en'ti^rety, the American univer- » 

• • • *^ 

sity would Ha^e accepted students directly out of high school as qualified 

to enter directly the professional schools and the graduate' school . Bijt^he 

borriwed idea of the research-centered university had to have its supporting 

foTT^s adapted to* American, establishes! expectations and the well-vested^ 

^ intere^jl^in the uhdei'grcduatc college. Thu§^ a' new t>'pe of university emerged, 

^ ' one nc^jf^ly more* comprehensive* in fields^ covered but also more vertical in 

scopj^, ^a^red to include general education at the bottom and specialized 

educ,ation a(t the top. The bottom part in* the state university was the main " 

f 4. 

basis of appeaL for Support from the state population and'the state- authorities. 
• The undergraduate part in the private univ)?rsity was a similar basis- for sup- 

port from* the alumni and for effective competitipn against the hundreds of 

colleges that did^not become universities. ^X^c upper levVtj-^particularly 
. ^ centered on research in 'the-'Qraduate school, vested the interests of the 

scientific disciplines and the research scholar. 

The device of a trustee boar? was carried over from the private colleges 
. into ther public as -weM as the private universities: it had become by the 
.* first half of the nineteenth century the American mechanism for bridging 

between public accountability and the professional autonomy of academicians 

Er|c . .• • 21 
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and their institutions, in sharp contrast to the assumption on the Continent 
''and in most countries of the world that a governmental ministry was the 
appropriate mechanism. With trustees formally in charge and formally respon- 
sible', administrative services and responsibilities did not develop inipor- 

* 

tantly at some level of organization above them, e. g., in a st^e department 
of education or a governor's office, but rather became grouped under them in 
*the^ foTTO of campus administration. In the private universities* and even ^ore' 
in public ones, a separate group of admijiistrators develbpV^, topped by a • ^ 
President appointed by thief trustees and liolding powers delegated downward 
from the board. Presidential leadership came^into its own during the latter* 
p^rt .of the nineteen th-jCenti|j:ji^-swashbuckling "c of erudition in the 

eyes of Thorstein Vcblen* (Veblen, 1954)--and bureaucratic administration 
located within the institution itself, rather than within a higher state min- 
istry, beca^nc^by the turn of tJie century another (distinctive, form in the 
American mode (Veysey, 1965)/ 

Then, too, the setting in which trustees and administrators operated was 
always inherently Competitive, within the major sectors as well as between 
them, v/ithin the individual states as well as among them. The' competitive 
dynamism that was endemic jimong the small colleges took a great leap 

forwaird in the last quarter of the nineteenth century as the autonomous pri- 
vate unive'rsitics and the state-siipportecJ^ public universities set out to 
become great research universities; or at least to becom(^r wpll»-jegarded 
American university that would bring' some honor to supporters; of, as last 
resort, to establish enough of a niche to. give hope that students would con- 
tinue to'Bppear, the faculty would not leive, and the bills would be paid. 
So much about the present structure of Afneri can^^iuj;J^r education is a result 
of the .role given to Jrrivate initiative and voliyvtary association'^ in the 



to nineteenth^ • ' ^ ' 
seventeenth centuries, together with thtf dispersal of public respiDnsibility 

froift tiie national level to that of the individual states which-, it^ti^en 

tumcd^out, was to mean not ten or twelve provincial authorities in a terri- 

\ ^ ' ^ ' - * " _ ^ " 

tory tfhe size of a European state but the exceedingly large numbdr of forty- 

eight to fidty indepci)dent governmental authorities originating an<J^ developing 

pub^lic higher ^ucation uijder conditions that varied greatly according to 

time of settlement and regional differences .within a large continental terri- 



tory. No national office played any continuing role An this unplanned aggre- 
gation' of institution^, as in the French central-^dminvsJ^ration vei-sion of 
the European mode; no state dominated the others^ or even set the pace, as 
*n the Prussian influence on the other Lander in the German federal-structure 
ve-rsion of the European style. Instead, the American conditions led to an 
unparalleled national diversity of institutions, dispersed control, and 
marked institutional competition-, ... . * 

If the- university camie late to Amerita, guild forms of academic ^ontrol 
came even later. Preceded by the trustee mechanism and even, in real 
strength, by university administration, faculty claims of authority . were 
never abl-o to claim historical j^rimacy, ' As forms of faculty control emerged, 
they w^re conditioned by and biended with trustee and administrative controlr- 
and the unitary nature^of organization that had been thereby established. 
Unlike on the Continent where academic organization began aa a confederation 

of guilds, the original building block was the unitary college. 'Begin- 
when , N 

ning in the first half of the niijeteenth century, , the 'unitary college needed 

*• ' 

sub-divisibn in order to handle specialization, the department emerged as an 

opcratin'g unit that was to bo both a colldgial order and a bureaucratic form. 
fWithin it, personal rule could obtain in specialties and the faculty members 
colald /together decide on certain matters, much in the style of the Chairholding 

v/ • " • ■ ' • 
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plrofessors on the .Continent . An ideological claim to guild-like rule^was 

also gradually elaborated, particularly in the latter part of the nincteci\th 

century and the early, part of the t^Jentieth, 4rawing on the oldest traditions 

of-the university, th^ great nineteenth-century^ German model of the research 

university, and the concept of academic freedom. More operational leeway was 

needed for thb emerging function of research and for a critiwl approach to 

received' ideas, l^t thq^epartment also emerged gs the lowest ninit in a 

bureaucratic stipucture/'with the -chairmari so responsible to iLdministrative 

superiors as well as to colleagues that he became a .classic and, enduring 

case of the managerial man-in-the-middle'. Professors had to win their way. 

to collegial primacy in matters of curriculum and selection Qf personnel' 

within the context of established powers of strong administration working 

undQr tHe ultimate and residual powers of lay trustees, ^ 

Faculty influence has varied considerably among the major ii^stit4tional 

types of the diffuse American system, correlating generally with age and 

« * 

prestige. For example, while high in leading jprivate and pt!Mic\niversities 
.and the i.cading private coll_eges, it has been Iwer in the rearguard insti- • 
tutions of each of these sectors^ And it has been relatively low in twq 
sectors that emerged late in time, where origins and devtlq^me^nt were con- ^ 
nefcted to the already es\:ablished Tuodes pf American ^administration in elenten*: 
tary*and secondary education. One of ^ these sector^ began im the last half • 
of the nineteenth century in the form of. a "normal schoor*^for trainijig 
elementary school ^^chers, which then evolved \nto a "teachers college" ' 
in the^ first decades of thi§ century that awarded a bachelor's degree and 
preparecf secondary-school as well as elementary-school personnel, and then 
Still later' evolved into a "state cQllege,'' a public comprehensive college. 



and recently sojr.etinies into the title and even .the ^competence of •'$tatc 

tiniversity." t The historical association of this' fonnjvith state Doards of 

education responsible for the lower schools and with the schools* themselves 

\ . «. 

admitted patterns of heavy don^inance by trustees and administrators that * 

were more characteristic of the lower, levels than of post-secondary edu^a- 

tion, and contrbl from the top has persisted later in -time. Such control 

has been even strpngi^r in the now-major sector df community college^*, a - 

twentic.th-.century phenomenon that was opejationaj before Warld War II feut 

did not flower across the country until the great expansion into^mass higher 

•(Education of the 1950s and 1960s. ^This form originated and developed con- 

siderabl); as an upward reach o.f systems of secondary eduction. It has been 

extensively staffed by setondajy -school administrators and tc.achers and gov- 

emed'by local boards of laymen that also governed the lower schools or by 

■* 

hr>arH^<; th^t yere mo deled on that type of Control. ^ ^\ 

It has been primarily in the community college sector and sccoifcdly > 
among the state colleges that instructors have beqn inclined to^'join faculty 
unions as a new form of faculty influence, Jhe relatively weak ppwer posi- 
tion of teachers in these settings ha«^been exacerbated by the ^growing^ seal fe. 
and complexity of large organization that removes thfia;top fiiirthar 6rom the ^ 

'bottom and horizontally separates divisions.' The; reach for The uniftn irfeans 

^ 

yot another experimont in how to combine cbll^giajg and^bureaucimic rule, 
with union officialdom added to the* sot of groups w^oso interests be#omo 
vested in legitimate rights, _ 4 * * 



% * 



' CONCLUS&N ^ V 



Tlie stubboiji momentum of organizational forms and typos pf^ontrol stems 
naturally from the traditionalizing of their practices, the vesting of ^roup, 



• r^l&terestriiv-^e#jr-e6ntiftuation/ and the working out oi justifying ideologies. 

' - ' ' • . '^•'^ * * ^'^^ * • • 

\ ^ The raoricntum is incr^jts-ed when the forms and types acquire niches in,tHc 

' v'' * ^' " , ^ ' ' . * 

\ f l4^g^y organi2atix)naL^ ecology that 43rotccts' them against "^ojnpetitipn and 

^, * ^invi,4ious posip*&rison. , Judg^ in 'all these terms, col^ges and universities . 

and bther carrying mechanisms j.nr*higher education often score high, , Centre- « 

• . hen$ion>of the sources ani dlTection of the momentum of educational stnic-, * 

ture is needed in each country if policy is to speak realistically to the , 

possibilities of reform. - ^ , ' * 

Contrary to the p^pulas view 4:hat Old organizations are rigid and new 
r - ' ' ' 

, * ones flexible^ there stands the likelihood that long-lived organizations, sur- 
viving var, dopression ind political attack, have dej^ised adaptive mechanisms • 
as well as *pro'tective niches^ One primary adaptive feature ot^ttniversi ties 
and colleges niay be their cellular construction: . the operating level of 

• ' * * chj?irs, institutes, departments, divisions, and schooT consists not of'unitvS 

I "t linked in an integrated pT^cess of production or service, but of .free-stantJing 

' . ' % ' • ' 

units, pajtly sel|rgoveming7^ that can be individually added or dropped, 

* < augmented pr dirainisheci^The structure responds spasmodically to the quasi - 
,^ * ind^pe^ent dynrunics of aca^demic disciplines, with the addition of such new 

: * cells as departments of biophysics and biochemistry. Cells linked to declin- 

* ' _ ' • ^ , ^ * 

^ ing fields and functions are not easily^iopped off; but generally 'receive the 

fate of y.ngeHng death by personnel att^uat\on, reduced budget, and meager 
emotional and moral bonding to the evdlvitig larger -complex. Perhaps univer- 
sities persist so well because each is typically an organization of disposable 

parts whT)se own'^^alf -renewal iS rooted considerably in the internal 

^ ' • . ^ * i 

thrust of developing fields of knov/ledge. Their surviyal is enhanced by the 

particularly by 

slack and redundancy built up over time andy^tho capacity of faculty clusters 
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withdraw ^ - 



to into the bunkers of*^guiL*|Uel£-organr2ation whenever they are, 

undfer heaviest attack. Reasons aboand- V^iy the older a university or college'; 

is, the less likely it is to- d^^-^v'^ 1' - ^ 

The long-view of stmpt^i^^^^^oit-secondary education reveals the pri- 
mary importance of ^or{Q]}o\:^f^^^^^^^^^ 9 and disorder among organizational ^ 
foxms. .A monopoly of pow<&r iteyTroTA great instrument of change-, as when an 
authoritarian^ler revaj^;^:,3^^^isting melange of institutions by p>acing,v 
them all in ,a national imperial univeTsifer;i But a mojnopoly of power ox of 
form is also the, great source; pf -rfgid^^y^^ establishing conditions that once 
institutionalized, effectively precli^^^aj or change fof docades (and somc- 
times centur'ies>./t(Lc;pmc.. In the turbulent environment of the last quarter 
of the twentieth- century,- the-' toutlxstOne of viability in national academic . . 

^, < , 1 ' • ^ • - \ ^ 

/^systems has^becbi^e balance of powar ajid differentiation, even disorder, amon^^ 

<j>rganizational types • In possessing these chajacteristics,- some ifa,jions larc 
"his^oric^iy lucl'icr than * - • h^"^ ^* ^ 

.In all nat^ns^ the. bedro^PtAsk in reform is to help balance ijnilinear 



'^fand muitiUncar trQnds. [ unilinear trend is toward the embracing system, 
at provincial and national levels;' the multilinear cyoiution is toward dif- 
ferentiation and tfipvorsif^qat ion' within the whole that expresses a host ^of 
interests and'^allovs 'fbr^spontaneous adjustment in ^t h fe t housand and orie^^seg- 
- 'm^ents that cpmposo'^fho organized social complexit^^^^^caf ion. Jha 
^ cij^lightenod in{5titu%onai leader, governmental o^^icialiir^^d educational-. • 
^ to anticipat^, the cojisj^^^yences of cid^rent p^icy aTtemativeS 
baclaiice between the forks' of diversity and.unityj; division and 
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